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Menard  County  was  originally  a  part  of  Sangamon  County,        \ 
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and  It  was  In  Menard  where  Mr.  Ijinooln  first  resided,  and 
was  best  knoim  to  the  early  settlers,  and  as  universally  be- 
loved.  After  removing  to  sangaawn  County  he  always  attended 
the  Menard  Circuit  Court,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
bar  in  that  section  of  the  country,  always  attending  faithful- 
ly and  ably  to  the  business  of  his  old  friends  regaafdless  of 
fee;  in  fact  for  many  years  all  the  lawyers  more  frequently 
took  notes  for  fees  than  cash. 

It  so  happened  that  at  my  first  attendance  at  that  Court,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  absent  during  the  early  part  of  the  term,  much  to 
the  regret  of  some  thirty  young  men  who  had  been  indicted  for 
playing  cards  "for  amusement, »»  and  on  account  of  his  absence 
I  was  employed  in  their  defense.  Mr.  Lincoln's  love  of  ;|olcing, 
for  which  he  became  famous  in  the  latter  yeaBs  of  his  life,  was 
quite  as  marked  dviring  the  earlier  period  to  which  we  are  refer-*- 
ring.   He  used  to  relate  to  his  friends  at  the  bar,  and  after 
he  became  President,  some  incidents  connected  with  my  defense 
of  these  young  men.  sometimes  he  would  tell  it  as  upon  a  "young 
lawyer"  and  sometimes  on  "Delahay."   The  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  framing  the  indictment,  alternately  charged  the  defendants 
with  playing  a  certain  game  of  oards  called  "seven-up,"  and  in 
the  next  bill  charged  them  with  playing  cards  at  a  certain  game 
called  "old  sledge."   Four  defendants  were  indicted  in  each 
bill»   The  prosecutor  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  games 
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at  cards,  did  not  Icnow  the  faot  that  both  "seven-up"  and  "old 
sledge"  were  one  and  the  same.  Ulpon  the  trial  on  the  bills 
describing  the  game  as  "seven-upi'  Delahay's  witnesses  would 
swear  that  the  game  played  was  "old  sledge",  and  vloe  versa  \ 
in  the  bills  alledging  the  latter.  Tlw  resiilt  was  an  aoqtult- 
tal  in  every  case,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Court,  The 
prosecutor  never  found  out  the  dodge  until  the  trials  were 
over,  and  immense  rejoicing  and  fun  were  indulged  in  at  the 
result.   We  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  an  ig- 
norance of  cards  among  the  courts  and  bar  of  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Lincoln  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  though  fondness 
for  a  jolce  was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character,  those  he  in- 
dulged in  were  never  without  a  good  point, 

A  friend  in  Springfield,  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  after  his  great 
contest  with  Douglas  for  the  Senate,  asked  him  how  he  felt  over 
his  defeat.  His  reply  was,  thathe  wAslike  the  boy  who  stuiza)ed 
his  toe  running  up  hill;  he  was  too  big  to  cry,  and  it  huirt  too 
bad  to  laugh. 

In  1858,  just  before  Douglas  and  Lincoln  commenced  their 
celebrated  joint  canvass  of  the  State,  Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the 
ball  in  the  campaign  by  a  speech  at  Bdwardsville,  during  the 
session  of  the  circuit  Coiu?t  there;  and  happened  to  be  at  Alton, 
I  accepted  his  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  Bdwardsville,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  speech  responded  to  the  call  of  the  assembly 
for  a  speech  from  a"Kansas  man, "   The  Chicago  meeting  eifter 
this  date,  which  was  addressed  by  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  is 
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generally  counted  tho  opening  of  tlie  campaign  of  1858,  but  it 
was  really  commenced  by  Mr,  Lincoln  at  Biwardsville. 

We  had  ridden  from  Alton  to  udwardsville  in  a  buggy,  and 
oi;i  our  return  passed  by  the  ruins  of  a  building  which  had  been 
destroyed  W   fire,  and  wlaich,  as  we  learned,  had  been  a  dis- 
tillery. Mr,  Lincoln  remarked  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  pe- 
riod of  his  eatlier  life  in  Indiana,  shortly  after  he  emigrat- 
ed from  Kentucky:  and  stated  that  he  had  for  two  years  tended 
a  "short  wo3^«  distillery,  at  eighteen  dollars  per  month.   This 
eacperience  of  his  younger  days,  I  have  never  seen  published  nor 
referred  to,  but  is  now  given  upon  his  own  statement. 

Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  man  was  preeminently  ^ust  and  honest;  there 
was  not  a  spark  of  ingratitude  in  his  organization,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  left  unrepaid  a  single  act  of  kindness  from  any  one; 
he  nevex  cherished  malice  or  ill-will  toward  any  man,  and  what 
he  had  of  this  world's  goods  he  had  fairly  earned  by  his  own  in- 
dustry and  toil. 

Aside  from  the  generosity  and  kindness  of  his  disposition, 
perhaps  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  his  real  greatness 
was  his  unerring  judgment  of  men,  and  his  intuitive  knowledge 
of  character.  He  was  the  best  judge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
character  in  men  as  he  found  them,  that  perhaps  ever  lived.  No 
man  excelled  him  in  rare  tact,  and  reaAy  facilities  for  getting 
out  of  a  tight  "place. "   In  refusing  anything  requested  of  him, 
he  could  do  so  without  giving  offence  more  successfully  than  any 
man  in  public  life  whom  I  ever  knew,  and  no  political  aspirant 
was  ever  disposed  of  in  this  way,  without  the  refusal  being 
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softened  W  the  Impression  that  the  denial  of  his  request 
wae  made  by  a  real  friend.   But,  as  I  eald,  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
forgot  a  kindness,  or  a  friend.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
trait  in  his  character,  iras  one  of  his  last  efforts  as  a  latTyer. 
This  was  on  behalf  of  asomewhat  noted  character  in  Menard  County, 
named  Jack  Armstrong,  better  known  as  "Old  Snag,"  who  had  per- 
fD2?med  some  act  of  kindness  to  Mr*  Lincoln  In  his  early  days. 
The  son  of  "Old  Snag"  had  been  indicted  for  murder.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  up  the  defense  without  fee  or  reward,  and  in  one  of 
the  ablest  efforts  of  his  life,  secured  an  acquittal.   Prank 
and  generous  with  his  friends,  as  a  parent  he  was  very  kind  and 
indulgent,  and  at  home  more  than  an3rwhere  else  his  kindness  of 
heirt  inspired  imf ailing  love  and  reverence. 


